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an almost complete failure of the potato crop. As a result 200,000 to
300,000 people died of starvation and fever. The British government
provided work for over 700,000 people at one time, but this was not enough.
Then food was distributed in enormous quantities, and over 3 million
people were at one period supplied with rations. Nevertheless such great
discontent arose that in 1848 a rebellion was attempted.

Perhaps the most important result of the excess of rain was a rapid
emigration to America beginning in 1846. In five years the population
diminished to 6,600,OOQr-a loss of 20 per cent. During the succeeding
dry favorable period the rate of emigration declined rapidly. In the
eighties, however, another prolonged wet period with poor harvests made
the bad social conditions still worse, and the people again flocked to
America. Had the climate of Ireland been less variable, the important
Irish element in the United States would still be here because of the con-
stant cause of emigration found in social and economic conditions, but
it would presumably be much smaller than it actually is.

How Rainfall Cycles Affect the American Farmer. Too much rain
and too little are both harmful, but in the United States more harm comes
from too little than from too much. Corn illustrates this. The corn
produced in the United States is worth 2 or 3 billion dollars each year,
or about as much as all the ores, metals, and other mineral products except
fuels, but including iron, copper, gold, cement, and many other less valu-
able products. Its variations from year to year, however, are very
great. For instance, in 1894 about 1,200 million bushels were raised,
while in 1895 the crop was a billion bushels larger. There was a
similar difference between 1901 and 1902, while since 1870 there have
been at least a dozen times when the crop of one year has differed from
that of the next by at least 500 million bushels. Luckily for the farmer
the price is usually high when the crop is small. Nevertheless the farmer's
receipts vary enormously. For example, in 1912 the average Kansas
farmer received only about $90 for his corn crop; in 1913 he received
$480. In 1910 the average farmer in North Dakota received $460 for his
wheat, which was practically his only large crop, and in 1911 over three
times as much, or $1,470. Even if we take all crops and all parts of the
country we find that the average farmer raised crops worth $899 per 100
acres in 1899, $1,176 in 1891, and only $794 in 1896. Since the first World
War similar variations have occurred. The prices received for farm
products, to be sure, have been greatly influenced not only by climatic
fluctuations, but also by the changes arising from the use of machinery,
the depression and unemployment that began in 1930, and changes in
the value of money. Here, however, we restrict ourselves to examples in
which climate has been the chief variable.